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Removed from its historical setting, the concept of 
"Indochinese Federation" has assumed an unintended connota- 
tion. Ambiguity and incomplete documentation surrounding the 
origins of the concept compounds this dilemma. Consequently, 
the usage of "Indochinese Federation" to explain recent 
developments in Southeast Asia infers biases which merit care- 
ful consideration. When these deficiencies of context and 
ambiguity are ignored, the consequence emerges that Viet- 
namese actions in In.dochina are potentially being interpreted 
within a limited spectrum of possible Vietnamese intentions. 
This analysis proceeds along two planes; it examines the 
historical trend toward regional integration in Indochina, 
and it examines the specific concept of an Indochinese 
Federation. While a trend toward greater regional associa- 
tions has been observed - both historically and during the 
recent past - this trend does not necessarily spell 
federation. 
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I. FEDERATION: FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 



However long it takes, Hanoi is determined to 
head an Indo-China federation. That was Ho Chi 
Minh's dream in 1930, when he founded the Commu- 
nist Party of Indo-China, now the Worker's Party 
of Vietnam. That is Hanoi's goal today. 

A. INTRODUCTION 

Vietnam's December 1978 invasion of Kampuchea rekindled 
concern about Hanoi's potential threat to and intentions re- 
garding Southeast Asia. As a consequence of recent Vietnam- 
ese actions, the validity of the much criticized Domino Theory 
has been reassessed. In the context of the Vietnamese-Kam- 
puchean conflict the notion that Vietnam is attempting to 
establish an "Indochinese federation" has once again gained 
promi nence. 

Countless volumes have been written on the conflict(s) in 
Indochina. The numerous aspects of warfare; its execution, 
effects, and lessons have been explored and evaluated. No 
doubt that with the perspective only time can impart (and 
with the declassification of additional documents) more 
volumes will be written. For this there exists a need. 

But this analysis is not an account of the wars in Indo- 
china per se. Instead, this study has been designed to 
explore the themes of expansion and regional integration -- 
themes deemed fundamental to both historic and present-day 
Indochina. In pursuit of this design the following analysis 
has chosen to focus on the "federation factor". 
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The federation factor receives its name from the concept 
of the "Indochinese federation". As this study will demon- 
strate, the notion of a federation in Indochina has implied 
different things at different times: It was a notion in the 

grand schemes of the Comi ntern-di rected Indochinese Party 
during the decade of the 1930s. Federation was a formula 
agreed upon between Ho Chi Minh and the French Republic in 
1946. In addition, it has emerged as an accusation lodged 
against Hanoi by Pol Pot's Democratic Kampuchea -- an 
accusation sustained and parroted by the Peoples Republic of 
China, Thailand, and various elements of American society; 
government, academia, and the press, etc. It is from this 
last element, the U.S. press, that the introductory quote was 
excerpted . 

This analysis proceeds along two planes. First, it 
examines the historical trend toward regional integration in 
Indochina. In this trend federation is but one option. And 
in this dimension factors are examined which tend toward or 
away from a federal formula for association between the Indo- 
chinese federation is deeply rooted in this historical trend. 

Second, this analysis specifically looks at the origins 
of the notion of an Indochinese federation. This dimension 
seeks to answer such questions as: 

1) What is the notion of an Indochina federation? 

2) Was Ho Chi Minh's "will", his "age-old dream", in 
fact the establishment of an Indochinese federation? 
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Why did Vietnam, devastated by years of war, economic 
chaos, and presumably bent on efforts to effect re- 
construction and national solidarity, invade Kampuchea 
in 1978? Was the invasion an effort to establish 
such a federation? 

4) Do Vietnam's present relations with Laos and Kampuchea 
spell federation? 

As was stated above, the notion of federation has changed 
with time. Wrestling with this fundamental issue has, in 
effect, defined the methodological framework employed by this 
study. It is the thesis of this analysis that problems of 
context, ambiguity, and perspective have rendered the present- 
day accusation that Vietnam is attempting to establish an 
"Indochina federation" largely irrelevant. 

This belief does not contradict the perceived trend toward 
regional integration; instead it focuses on it. This belief 
does, however, implicitly reject the common notion that 
Vietnam's invasion of Kampuchea was an attempt to establish a 
federation. Consequently, this writer views with some 
caution the corrolary implication generally held by those who 
support the federation idea -- i.e., that Vietnam poses an 
imminent military threat to the remaining non-communist 
nations of Southeast Asia. 

B. FRAMEWORK AND METHODOLOGY 

The body of this study has been sectioned into four main 
areas. This first section introduces the basic concept of 
federation in international relations theory. It defines the 
relevance of this concept to the domain of this study , I ndochi na . 
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This introductory section also constructs an operational 
definition of federation and identifies attributes which will 
be alluded to throughout the remainder of this analysis. The 
second section of this analysis develops a historical 
perspective of Indochina in which the trend toward federation 
is examined. This section also specifically explores the 
origins of the concept of an "Indochinese federation". The 
third section examines recent developments in Indochina. 

This examination is conducted in two parts. In the regional 
setting, it surveys Vietnam's bilateral relations with Laos 
and Kampuchea. It addresses the present trend toward 
regional integration and identifies factors which augment or 
militate against this trend. Specifically, it surveys the 
role China and the Soviet Union play in Vietnam's Indochina 
policy. The fourth and final section of this study provides 
a qualitative summary of the trend analysis and provides 
conclusions regarding the specific nature of "Indochina 
federation". Such conclusions may prove valuable in 
consideration of U.S. policy regardinq Southeast Asia. 

Before proceeding with the definition of federation, a 
word is necessary regarding the methodology selected to pur- 
sue this study. 

One of the first problems encountered in the course of 
this study was the selection of a methodological framework. 

A common framework used to assess events in Indochina since 
the Second World War has been to divide the period into three 
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sections; namely, the First Indochina War, the Second Indo- 
china War (also known as the Vietnam War), and the Third 
Indochina Conflict. Yet, such a framework proved deficient 
in addressing the demands of this study, for it had a tendency 
to neatly compartmental i ze what from the Vietnamese perspec- 
tive must be seen as a continuous event, i.e., the constant 
challenge to Vietnamese national security and integrity 
from external powers since World War II. 

What was desired in this analysis of the trend toward 
sregional integration with its specific focus on the notion 
of federation in Indochina, was a conceptual framework that 
facilitated an examination of change over time. And yet, an 
open-ended framework that permitted one to look toward the 
future was also sought. Thanks to the vaTuabl e suggestion 
proferred by Douglas Pike, the methodologies of Herman Kahn 
were examined. It is the spirit of his trend analysis model, 
(i.e., the Basic, Long-Term Multi-Fold Trend Model) -- not 
its specific methodology -- in which this examination of the 
trend toward regional integration is grounded. 

The following final section of this introductory chapter 
will address the theory and problems regarding federation's 
definition. It will complete the linkage of federation in 
Indochina from theory to practice. 
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C. FEDERATION 



Federation has many connotations, and often these have 
been used casually. Federation is also multi -dimensional. It 
serves as a theoretical framework, and has practical appli- 
cation. Being both a process and an end result, federation 
is a concept which has proven to be difficult to define, 
troublesome to operationalize, and painstaking to implement. 

The intent with which this chapter was written (and con- 
sequently, the spirit with which it should be read) was to 
spend the minimum amount of time necessary to examine the 
concept of federation. The intent is not to resolve the 
difficulties mentioned above; the purpose is to provide an 
acceptable, not exhaustive, definition. 

While a definition of federation is necessary and rele- 
vant to all chapters, it is also but of minor overall impor- 
tance. One step in answering the question: "What is the 

Indochina Federation?" is to address the nature of federation 
itself. The problems of comprising the web in which Indo- 
china is entangled, which the purpose of this thesis to to 
explore, far transcend the definition of federation. 

The following paragraphs will survey some of the diffi- 
culties associated with definition. A general definition 
will be proposed, and elements characteri sti c of federation 
will be be examined. It is these factors/elements which will 
serve as the foundation for future analyses concerning the 
trend toward federation in Indochina. Possible alternatives 
to federation will also be addressed. Finally, objectives of 
federation will be presented. 
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The succeeding discussion will provide an understanding 
of the basics of federation to serve as a benchmark for 
comparison and contrast. The basics presented here will 
provide the reader with the tools necessary to analyze criti- 
cally events transpiring in Indochina - and evaluate the 
nature of the trend. Is the trend toward federation, or is 
it not? 

1 . Federation - Working Definition 

The process of definition involves a number of steps: 
the first is stating what something is, the second is identi- 
fying the significant character i sti c elements, and the third 
is indicating how it can be measured or detected, i.e., the 
operational definition. All three elements prevent rather 
sticky problems. 

As stated earlier, federation is mul ti -dimensi onal . The 
definition must address its dual nature of "federation-as-pro 
cess" and "f ederation-a s-condi tion" (or end result). Viewed 
as a process, federation in a broad sense, can be conceived 
of as movement and/or motivated by free consent, coercion, or 
use of (military) force. The end result of the process may 
be either a loose of tightly structured association of commu- 
nities. With respect to federati on-a s-condi ti on it is useful 
to think in terms of a broad spectrum of alternatives of asso 
ciated states with varying degrees of tightness. 

Regarding the operational definition; when viewed as a 
process, elements identified as being character!' sti c of 
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federation should be considered "factors". This will facili- 
tate later analysis of Indochina Federation which will be ex- 
amined with an eye toward how a factor advances or retards 
the process, or how a factor tends toward federation or to- 
ward other alternatives. When considering f ederati on-a s-con- 
dition characteristic elements are to be considered as "pre- 
conditions". Current events in Indochina will be evaluated 
in terms of how they fulfill, or fail to fulfill, the reaui- 
site standards of federation. 

Federation as a process demands a few qualifying comments. 
Combining territorial communities can result from free choice, 
coercion, or forcible aggregation. The process is usually 
the result of all elements.^ Forcible aggregation of terri- 
torial communities against their will also goes by the name 
of imperialism. Certainly the process of federation 
involves a struggle for power; a juggling of the status quo. 
Defined in this manner/ imperialism in no way compromises 
the broad definition of federation; it is not a matter of 
either-or. Imperial federation, be it process or condition, 
is no stranger in the annals of history.^ Indeed, it is 
this process of imperial federation to which much attention 
will be devoted in subsequent chapters. 

Finally, fundamental to the definition of federation as a 
process is recognition of the problem of analyzing change 
over time. 

Numerous definitions are available which serve to focus 

the concept of federation as a condition. The purpose here, 
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however, is to establish a broad functional definition. 

All definitions appear to contain two basic points: 

• 

First, in a federation the political authority is 
terri tori al ly divided between two autonomous sets 
of separate jurisdictions, one national and the 
other provincial, which both operate directly on 
the peopl e. 

Second, the existence of a single, indivisible 
yet composite federal nation is simultaneously 
asserted. 6 

A federal system entails a consi tuti onal division of power 
between one general government (that is to have authority over 
the entire national territory) and a series of subnational 
governments (that individually have their own independent 
authority over their own territories).^ In summary, a fed- 
eration is a system of government in which power to make and 
administer laws is divided between a central authority and a 
number of unit authorities. 0 Federations are entered into 

q 

when a number of regions desire union but not unity. 

Federation then is a sharing of power, ideally an enui- 
table distribution of power. In theory, this is easily stated, 
but it is difficult to actually achieve in practice. No 
member to a federation can rule out the possibility that one 
state may emerge dominant. Federation demands sacrifice of 
power and many compromises; quite probably this is federation's 
Achilles' heel . 

Can federalism, which was conceived in an era of free 
economy, maximum private initiative and local res po ns i b i 1 i ty , 
and minimal role of government in the economic and social 
fields, 10 exist within a communist system? Some experts 
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assert that it can. Duchacek in his work on comparative 
federal isms examines the Soviet Federal Union. He maintains 
that the polyethnic, multi-level Soviet federalism gives re- 
cognition to the cultural and linguistic heterogeneity of the 
USSR, but at the same time, ensures that linguistic and cul- 
tural autonomy does not interface with the monolithic unity 
of the party and the state, both dominated with Russians . 11 
While the use of analogy is likely to be misleading, the rel- 
evance of Ouchacek's comments to Indochina becomes clear if 
Vietnam is substituted for the Soviet Union. This scheme, 
along with the hazards of comparing federal systems, will be 
developed further later. 

In countries where the means of production have been 
largely collectivized, proposals for ''federalization" of the 
collective ownership of the means of production are sometimes 

I O 

encountered. c Duchacek warns, however, that the term 
federalization of collectivized economy should be understood 
as meaning: "first, that the ownership and control of the 

means of production have been transferred from private hands 
to public authorities and, second, that the ownership and 
management are not in the hands of one single central author- 
ity but have been decentralized ". 1 ' 1 Territorial units such 
as provinces, or functional groups such as agricultural or 
industrial cooperatives own and run these means of production. 

Federation, then, is not necessarily incompatible with 
communist systems, not is it unreasonable to speak of federa- 
tions in communist systems. 
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Federal relationships in which one member has emerged 
dominant are known as asymmetrical federations. The fear of 
the weaker units is that the dominant member may transform 
the federation into an imperial structure, into a master- 
servant or patron-client relationship. This historical pro- 
clivity (but certainly not inevitability) of federation has 
been pessimistically, yet succinctly, summarized by one 
scholar of politics as: "Who says Federation, says domina- 
tion of one over the others. This problem translated 

into Indochina context would simply result in a Vietnam writ 
1 arge. 

In a pattern similar to the discussion of f ederati on-as- 
process above, the absence of consent distinguishes a forcible 
territorial association, usually called empire, from a volun- 
tary association whose forms and degrees of cohesion vary. The 
following paragraphs will describe variations of federation 
as a function of cohesion. An examination of these variations 
of federation will serve to further refine our definition. 

Is it a prerequisite to answering the question: Is the trend 

toward federation, or is it not? 

2 . Alternatives to Federation 

Since no single definition of federation has proved 
satisfactory to all, 15 it is not surprising that it is 
difficult to get even the most general agreement as to whether 
a federation means something generally different from a treaty 
of alliance or association. 15 While the following para- 
graphs will not resolve such problems, they will offer some 
generally acceptable points of contrast. 
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a. The Unitary System 

The spectrum of alternatives on the subject of 
power distribution presents extreme opposites, from a totali- 
tarian system on one hand to a loose confederation on the 
other. For the purposes of this general discussion, the 
"tightest" association to be examined is the unitary system. 

In a unitary form of government, all power resides in a 
central "parliament" which normally delegates authority. In 
this system the central authority is sovereign. This differs 
from a federal system where there is no sovereignty except 
that which resides in the constitution. In a federation, 
sovereign powers are then divided between central and regional 
u thori ti es . * ' Unitary systems have been adopted by demo- 
cratic, authori tari an , imperial, and fully totaliarian 
1 ft 

systems. The central authority, in the unitary system, 
determines how much of its power may be delegated. The bottom 
line, in the discussion of unitary systems - be they commu- 
nist or otherwise - is that the (theoretical) total elimina- 
tion of provincial autonomy distinguishes the unitary 
system. 

b. Confederation 

Proceeding in the direction of looser associations 
(and by -passing federation proper, which has already been dis- 
cussed) leads us to a consideration of confederation. Confed- 
eration may be the first step or the end result in formalized 
cooperation among territorial communities. The power to 
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conclude treaties with foreign states on the part of lesser 
units is identified to be one characteristic of a confederal 
system. The right of succession is a second character- 
istic of confederation which further distinguishes it from 
federation proper. A confederation is also character- 
ized by a central authority which is either politically or 
financially dependent on its component units to the point 
where its acts are constrained, 
c. Alliances 

Alliances are looser associations yet. The defi- 
nition of alliance, while also very broad, usually describes 
a voluntary association of territorial communities primarily 
for the purpose of military defense of their common interests. 
What constitutes defense, however, is often controversi al . 
Germane to this debate is the problem of di stinaui shi no "off- 
ensive defense" from "defensive defense". ^ This dilemma, 
which is only introduced here, has important consequences for 
the countries of Southeast Asia. 

Modern alliances are not constrained to military affairs 
or defense. The provisions of alliances have expanded to 
cover such non-traditional concerns as social and cultural 
affairs. Such complex alliances unite territorial units to 
form "communities" or "blocs", or confederations. Other usual 
features of modern alliances are: 

1. They are nonperpetual ; providing for renewal about 
every twenty years. 
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2. The right of "succession" is guaranteed. 

3. The principle of unanimity (by negotiated compromise 
as opposed to formal vote). 

4. Alliances are directed against a common enemy. ^ 

3 . Federation and Alternatives - a Summary 

Where has this discussion of federation and its alter- 
natives led us? First, it rejected the argument that imper- 
ialism contradicts federation. Second, it sustained the 
argument that federations and communist systems are not 
mutually exclusive. Third, it provided some criteria by 
which to assess the events and trends to be examined in 
following chapters. It has provided some aid in answering 
the question: "Is the trend toward Federation, or is it 

not?" All three elements demanded examination before the 
problem of an Indochina Federation could be addressed. 

Federation and its alternatives fall into the broad cate- 
gory of regional integration. Integration is a subset of 
International Relations Theory. Regions, regional integra- 
tion, like the concept of federation, is an elusive target in 

9 R 

theory and practice. 

Before proceeding with the final step of the definition 
process, the operational definition, some possible objectives 
of federation merit consideration. 

4 . Federation - Possible Objectives of : 

Although the reasons why states enter into federation 
are many, only a few will be discussed. Federation itself 
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may be a means to an end, it may be a pragmatic solution to 
problems of trade, population movement, defense, or foreign 
policy. Anthony Birch in his study of federation provided 
the following objectives: 

1. Protection against external pressures, especially 
military dangers, can be achieved. We have already 
noted the aggregative effect of an external threat. 
Subversion by the imperialist tactics of "divide 
and rule" may often be neutralized by a defensive 
federal compact. 

2. Benefits to all may be derived from bringing the 
diplomatic and military assets of member units 
into a common pool - benefits that may be trans- 
lated into qreater internal security and progress 
or, possibly, external expansion. 

3. Economic advantages may accrue to all from planning, 
working, and exchanging products in a larger mar- 
ket and production area. 4 

5 . Federation - the Operational Definition 



The function of the operational definition is to pre- 
sent factors which will facilitate later analysis of Indochina 
Federation. Empirical data are collected for each of these 
factors and evaluated either as tending toward federation, or 
tending away. The trend toward federation is a function of 
these characteristic elements. The objective is to develop 
an qualitative equation for federation in Indochina, evaluate 
the variables and determine if their sum equates to federation 
Philip Jacob and Henry Teune, in their study of the 

integrative process, lumped preconditions and factors together 

? 5 

In practice they are nearly impossible to segregate. 

Each of these factors is essentially a collection of possibly 
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relevant characteri sties , and the list provided is by no 
means comprehensive. Nevertheless, it does have the virtue 
of providing a "check-list" with which to attack the problem. 
Their list of ten "factors" that may exert integrative 
influence contains: 

1. Geographical proximity. 

2. Social homogene ity of the peoples involved. 

3. Transactions, or interactions, among the peoples 
involved. 

4. Mutual knowledge of each other among the peoples 
involved. 

5. Shared functional interests. 

6. The communal character of a people - is it disposed 
toward integration? 

7. The structural frame or system of power and decision- 
making in the emerging community - democratic or 
authoritarian, decentralized or centralized. 

8. Degree of sovereignty-dependency of the community. 

9. Governmental effectiveness. 

10. Previous integrative experience of the peoples and 
government involved. D 

Other scholars have also attempted to operationalize fed- 
eration. Franck, in his analysis of why federations fail, 
sought the common factors which brought each federation to its 
doom. In doing so, however, he realized that these same fac- 
tors offered some clues as to the necessary preconditions of 
success. It led Franck to the tentative conclusion that the 

sharing of such things as culture, language and standard of 

o 7 

living, are helpful to the cause of federation. The 
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below matrix lists Franck's factors; it provides factors 
making for federation and goals sought to be achieved by 
federati on-building. 



THE FACTOR-GOAL COMPONENTS IN FEDERATION MOTIVATION 



Goal -Factor Contribution to Success 

Factors Factors Goals of Federation 



Primary 



Ideological 
federal i gn 
Popular or elite 
chari sna 

Suproracy of the 
political federal 
value 



Federation for its 
own sake 
tenifest destiny 
National greatness 



The prereaui si te needed to ensure 
against eventual failure 



Secondary Coiron language 
Similar values 
culture 
Carpi anentary 
economies 
Cannon colonial 
heritage 
Cannon enemies 
Cannon challenge 



Federation for the 
sake of rrutual 
economic advantage 

Security against 
attack 

Opening up the 
frontier 

More iroortant role 
in international 
affairs 

Corrmon services 



These factors may bring federal i an 
into being and thereafter engender 
the primary factors. The factors of 
cannon challenge and cannon enemies 
appear to stand the best chance of 
affecting the transition to primary 
' factors. If so, the federation is 
likely to succeed; but is is by no 
means certain that this sequence 
will occur. If it does not, the 
federation is susceptible to fail- 
ure despite the favorable motiva- 
tion based on secondary factors and 
goals. 



Tertiary 



Ethnic balance 
Hope of earlier 
indeoendence 
Colonial cower 1 s 
need to rid itself 
of uneconomic 
colonial territory 



Prevention of racial/ 
tribal friction 
Independence 
Solvency 



The motivation based on these factors 
and goals may brinq about a feder- 
ation but, unless rapidly replaced 
by secondary and primary goal -factor 
motivation, these tertiary qoals can 
be said to contain the seeds of 
their own defeat. In themselves, 
these factors rarely engender the 
development of secondary and primary 
factors. 



Franck’s definitions of primary, 
are not immediately relevant to this 
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secondary, and tertiary 
s tudy . ^ 



These factors. Identified by Jacob and Teune, and Franck, 
translated into the environment of Indochina, will provide 
the basic building blocks out of which the trend toward 
federation in Indochina will be assessed. Ultimately it will 
be a subjective evaluation. 

In summary, this chapter has stressed the "shades of gray' 
in the nature of federation. Its purpose has been to serve 
as the fullest possible introduction to the problem of feder- 
ation in Indochina. There is no complete definition of 
federation, nor are there black and white distinctions between 
federation and its alternatives. Franck stated that: "What 

this definitorial problem suggests is not that a single, 
highly structured definition is needed. Rather, it is that 
there be greater understanding of the nearly infinite number 
of variations that can be played on the federal theme. .. [an d] 
that the concept of federalism is flexible enough to bend 
with the real i ti es . This notion of flexibility, to 

which Franck refers, is the test of subsequent chapters. 

While this research generates reliable date which allows 
us to make qualitative judgements regarding the components of 
the federation process, they do not as easily allow us to 
integrate them and state with certainty whether a system is 
federal or some other political system.^® It is a task 
which doesn't lend itself easily to quantification.^ 

This preliminary chapter lays the groundwork for examining 
the problem of federation as it applies to Indochina. It 
serves as the foundation for that which follows -- examin- 
ation of the Indochina Federation. 
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II. VIET NAM : THE TREND TOWARD FEDERATION 

I N”' HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 



History is much more the product of chaos than of conspiracy. 

Zbigniew Brzezinski^ 

This chapter serves to provide a historical background 
for the forthcoming analysis of Indochina Federation. Of the 
many reasons for developing such a backdrop, three stand out: 
Primarily, such a background contributes the added dimension 
that can only be gained by familiarity with relevant histor- 
ical events, i.e., the historical perspective. Benefits 
gained from such a perspective are a sense of pattern (if one 
exists) and foundation for comparison. Historical pattern 
might possibly be the window to the future. 

Secondly, a historical background is necessary for a pro- 
per understanding of causal relationships; of cause and effect. 
A review of past events serves to remind us of what is known 
at the time -- so that present discussions are not invalidated 
by the third eye of hindsight. 

Finally, a review of historical events might yield their 
"lessons". In this context, the rationale for providing a 
historical survey is the desire to avoid past mistakes and to 
manage future circumstances more wisely. 

In pursuit of the first objective, the following section 
will summarize the continuity of events in Indochina. Milton 
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Osborne, a respected scholar of the Asian scene, acknowledged 
this need in April 1978: 

For a student of Indochinese history there is an 
almost irresistible temptation to see in the major 
armed clashes that have taken place between the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam and Democratic Kam- 
puchea (Cambodia) a confirmation of past historical 
patterns and a reflection of deep-seated ethnic en- 
mity. The fighting that burst into priminence at 
the end of 1977 and has continued into 1978 fits 
readily into a historical context that has seen 
Cambodia and Viet Nam as rivals at best and enemies 
at worst, for three hundred years. Such a histor- 
ical pattern cannot be easily dismissed in any dis- 
cussion of the immediately contemporary situation. 3 



Appendix A contains a chronological listing of some 
major events. It extends back beyond the past three hundred 
years to which Osborne refers, to Viet Mam's early ethnic 
origins. The reader is urged to review the chronology, as 
its purpose is to supplement the followina discussion. 



A. EXPANSION AND INTEGRATION: RECURRING PATTERNS 

What patterns emerge from two thousand-plus years of 
Vietnamese history? 3 ^ All sorts of patterns emerge. 

This analysis chooses to focus on but five. It is believed 
that these themes prvide a useful perspective, and foundation 
for comparison. Their secrets contain valuable lessons. 

Endemic to Indochina is the first pattern, conflict. 

Life -- the very act of survival itself -- has been a strug- 
gle in Indochina. Specific societal patterns have developed 
and have been adapted to ensure its continuity. Yet, what 
has emerged is an equilibrium which can easily be upset: the 
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consequence is death. 3 Conflict, in a borderline sub- 
sistence society where instability means famine for millions, 
has an enhanced cutting edge. 

Coupled to conflict is the second pattern of reversal. A 
popular Chinese proverb validates this generalization: "No- 

body stays rich for three generations, nobody stays poor for 
three generations." 3 ^ Victors soon become the vanquished. 

Has such a pattern inspired a feeling of compassion 
towards one's less fortunate neighbor? Perhaps - but the 
evidence is inconclusive. Tending to contradict it is the 
ferocity of the recent ethnic clashes, but at the other ex- 
treme peace in Indochina has not been of Carthagi ni an-styl e 
either . 37 

Since the latter 13th century, Laos and Cambodia have 
been pawns in the alternating advances of Siam and Viet Nam. 
Kampuchea, the present-day descendant of the once glorious 
Angkor, is presently on the horns of a terrible dilemma. It 
is the story of ebb and flow. 

A third pattern is that of "march to the south" - "nam-tien 
in the Vietnamese language. The original population of 
Man-yueh had migrated from the north, from what are now the 
southern provinces of China. And under the guise of a dynas- 
tic quarrel, Chenla's conquest of Funan was the first episode 

O O 

of this southern drive in Cambodia. 

Yet it is the push to the south of the Yueh of Tonking 
which sets the precedent for the present pattern of Vietnam- 
ese migration. The nature of this expansion has been neither 
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homogeneous nor fluid. The impulse for this drive has resul- 
ted from a variety of causes: Demographic pressures have 

triggered periods of growth. 39 State-directed expansion 
has been another causal factor. In addition, territorial 
aggrandizement has been the booty of war, and the bridesprice 
of romance. ^ 

A corollary of nam-tien is the fourth pattern of the 
retreat of Indianized states before the Sinic culture. Indo- 
china has been a crucible for the clash of these two 
cultures. Since its mostly easterly advance in the 12th 
century, touching the shores of the South China Sea, Hindu 
culture in Indochina has been in a near continual state of 
retrenchment. 

Yet Georges Coedes maintains that the cultural influence 
of China has been "insignificant" compared to that of India 
in their respective neighborina areas. Why? Differences 
in method, type, and administration of colonization offer some 
expl anations. 

Regarding the method of colonization, it can generally be 
maintained that India advances her influence through peaceful 
means. China, by contrast, resorted to conquest. 43 
Chinese civilization did not spread beyond the area of her 
military conquests . 

Indian influence demanded no political dependence on the 
mother country. The Hinduized "type" of colonization was 
based on equality. Suzerainty and tribute, on the other hand, 
were the prices of China's imperialism. 
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sent forth shock waves disturbing the regional balance of 
43 

powe r. J 

1 . History as a Foundation for Comparison 

Thus Viet Nam's December 1978 invasion of Kanpuchea 
seems to confirm the patterns of conflict, nam-tien, and the 
retreat of Hindu culture before Sinic advance. The low 
frequency pattern of reversal has a long period indeed; it 
seems likely that Cambodia and Laos are destined to remain 
expendable pawns in the regional struggle for power for the 
forseeabl e future. 

Where will the buffer zone reappear next, if at all? The 
future resolution of this questions will to a large degree 
determine the regional balance of power. 

2 . Historical Origins of Causal Factors 

This summary of historical trends and patterns in 
Indochina, and the appendix that supplements it, has identi- 
fied five broad categories of causal factors relating to Viet- 
namese expansionism. All these factors will be developed 
further in Part II of this study. It is the intent only to 
introduce them here. 

Vietnamese expansion has been influenced by geostrategic 
factors such as mountains, deltas, and rivers (particularly 
Mekong), and geopolitical factors such as borders. Security 
considerations, particularly their political, economic and 
military dimensions, are a second category of causal 
factors. Primordial factors, such as ethnic conflicts, also 
have a causal function; as does the fourth category of 
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demographic factors. The final category alluded to in con- 
junction with "spheres of influence" is the "proxy" 
relationship as a causal factor in Vietnamese imperialism. 

An assessment of the lessons of history will be deferred 
until Part III where they will be incorporated with the trend 
identified in that section into recommendations for U.S. 
policy formulation. 

While the above paragraphs have generally examined Indo- 
china as a region, the unique characteri sti c s of Vietnamese 
society remain to be explored. This will be examined in the 
following final section developing the historical perspective. 

B. THE VIETNAMESE POLITICAL TRADITION 

An appreciation of the Vietnamese political tradition can 
provide clues for an analysis of Vietnamese political behavior 
and Vietnam's foreign policy decision-making process. The 
purpose of this section is to survey briefly the character- 
istics of the Vietnamese political tradition. 

Historically, the political tradition of Viet Nam has 
been an expression of Confucian political thought. Confucian 
political thought is rigidly authoritarian; the governing 
patterns it created established a distance between the ruler 
and his subjects. Nevertheless, the Confucian political 
system reserved the right to intervene directly in village 
affairs. 

Yet, the Confucian state bureaucracy was a coordinator 
and not an executive. ^ By means of bureaucratic 
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coordination, balance was established between the ritualistic 
state and the autarchic village. 

Traditional concepts of individual responsi bi 1 i ty demanded 
two orders of duty. Responsibility to one's family and 
village was a man's first obligation. A peasant's second 
obligation was the ritualistic observation of traditional 
rights that ensured the favor of heaven and harmony with 
nature. 

Contrasting the Vietnamese and Chinese Confucian models of 
administration, Alexander Woods ide has identified two tradi- 
tions as being characteristic of the Vietnamese monarchy. ^ 

One Vietnamese school of thought, which was derived from the 
Chinese model, stressed that political harmony could only be 
assured through the vertical accomodation of social differ- 
ences, through the Confucian principle of hierarchy. This 
was the filial piety relationship extended to the socio-poli- 
tical system. 

The second traditional school of thought idealized the 
Vietnamese monarch. According to Woodside, "The ideal Viet- 
namese ruler... should be able to resist the political domi- 
nation of the Chinese court. He should be able to preserve 
the people's livelihood and well-being. And he should be able 
to introduce and domesticate Chinese culture. He should be 
part rebel, part guardian of agricultural fertility, and part 
cultural innovation".^ 

The principal problems of Vietnamese society with which 
the Vietnamese political tradition had to cope must be viewed 
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from the perspective of the village. Central to this view is 
Paul Mus' belief that there is a rhythm to the life of the 
peasants synchronized around the cycle of growing rice in the 
fields. The fields have provided the basis for a stable 
social structure, a discipline for work, and a pulse for com- 
munal ritual. In such a society Western concepts of time be- 
come largely irrelevant, moreover, the seeds of instability 
were sown when these concepts were introduced. 

Traditionally, the Vietnamese have looked to the past as 
a model for the future -- the ideal to be achieved lay in the 
past. Social ills were a consequence of neglect of the 
Confucian model; their rectification lay not so much in indi- 
vidual achievement or innovation, but rather in conformism and 
refined application of the model. ^ In such an 
environment Western f uture-ori ented concepts of technological 
improvement, and Western concepts of individual achievement, 
further threatened the balance of society. 

Concerning Vietnamese expansion and integration, Mus makes 

references to most of the pattern summarized earlier, stating: 

The harmony between the Vietnamese - who entered 
history in 208 B.C. somewhere around the southern 
edge of China--and their environmental conditions 
has proved to be so deep that no race has been able 
to resist their advance, nor has any force subse- 
quently managed to wrench them from the land. The 
historic southward advance of the Vietnamese from 
the Red River Delta was facilitated by military 
operations. But it was consolidated by the peasantry 
who extended their network of villages and destroyed 
all the vestiges of the defeated Kingdom of Champa, 
which lay in the path of the southern movement. In 
the eighteenth century a large part of Cochin China 
had been similarly taken away from the Cambodians, 
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who were driven farther and farther back toward the 
west. Had the French not arrived, the remaining 
portion of Cambodia would have been the reward to a 
victor in a war between Viet Nam and Thailand. Viet- 
namese history thus poured down through Indochina 
like a flood sweeping away the other peoples where- 
ever they inhabited flat land on which there were 
rice fields or which was favorable to the develop- 
ment of rice fields. 9 

Mus also acknowledges the geostrategic constraints of 
nam-tien, stating that Vietnamese expansion has stopped at 
the foothills of the highlands.^ 0 

Concerning the 20th century Vietnamese revolution two 
factors are particularly relevant to this discussion of the 
Vietnamese political tradition and its implications for 
regional integration. First is the belief that the struggle 
to change the values by which the people live was the central 
issue on which the revolution was based, i.e., revolution in 
Vietnam was a crisis of values. ^ Second, is that Viet- 
namese political tradition maintains that only revolutions 

c o 

which effect a complete change are authentic and legitimate. 
Only a complete change signals to the people the passage of 
the T h i e n m i n h , the Mandate of Heaven. 

Thus the Vietnamese political tradition was an authori- 
tarian system whose legitimacy rested in a reactionary identi- 
fication with the Confucian ideal. It was an administrative 
system in which governmental policy, both domestic and exter- 
nal, was viewed in terms of a series of concentric circles 
eminating from the center of the imperial court--each defined 
in step-like fashion as an extension of the filial piety rela- 
tionship. It was a system in which expansion and integration 
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were sanctioned, subject to the above norms. It was a system 
that for centuries had been in harmony with its environment-- 
yet, the environment had changed, a change which signaled the 
start of the Vietnamese revolution. 

1 . The Vietnamese Political Tradition in Transition 

The advent of the West in Indochina, primarily in the 
form of Christian missionaries and French colonialism, upset 
this Confucian balance and eroded its framework. Western 
concepts of time and the introduction of a currency-based 
economy were principal actors in this struggle between East 
and West. It was in this weakened state- -when the legitimacy 
of the Confucian system was being quest ioned--that notions of 
communist ideology first begin to appear in Indochina. 

2 . Vietnamese Confucianism and Hanoi's Communist 

Political Culture 

The purpose of this section is to survey briefly the 
issue of Confucianism and Marxism in Viet Nam--the link 
between Viet Mam's political tradition and Hanoi's Communist 
political culture. 

There exists no simple equation relating the variables of 
Confucianism and Marxism in Hanoi's political culture. Various 
scholars have assigned them alternative coefficients and have 
combined them in different fashions. 

Scholars who have attempted to explain Viet Nam's politi- 
cal behavior--be it domestic or external - -have chosen to focus 
on these or other factors. The decision to focus on the 
communist nature of Vietnamese expansionism was the funda- 
mental tenant of the Domino Theory. 
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The issue of Co nf i c i an i sm and Marx l'sm in Viet Nam has 
been addressed in some detail by both Vietnamese and Western 
wr i ter s . Dr. Nguyen Khoc Vien (editor of the multi-volume 

Vietnamese Studies , and responsible for all DRV foreign 
language publications in the early 1970's) offers a Vietnamese 
view sympathetic to communist ideals. As such, Dr. Vien tends 
to emphasize the commonality of Confucianism and Marxism. 

Vien prefers to root the conversion from Confucianism to 
Marxism in the village culture--as opposed to portraying it 
as an elite-imposed change--thereby establishing its prole- 
tarian legitimacy. He maintains that Marxism in Viet Nam 
offered the people a political and social doctrine that 
enabled them to solve their problem s.^ This doc trine-- by 
its very (comprehensive) nature--was similar to Confucianism. 

But Vien also asserts that Marxism was more than a doctrine, 
it was an instrument of liberation. 

Marxism, like Confucianism, addressed itself to the problems 
of here-and-now , and not to the the hereafter. Vien further 
illustrates their complementary nature by citing Marxist texts in 
which: "The passages would not be out of place in an anthology 
of Confucian writings, and in them one can clearly perceive the 

. i. B B 

political morality of Confucianism. 

Because Confucian teachings stressed social discipline as a 
virtuous element of one's personality, Vien maintains that the 
Confucian man could make the transition from a traditional 
society to a socialist one. A society schooled in Confucian 
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discipline was not hostile to the principle of collective 

discipline.® 6 While Vien believes that Confucianism has pow 

passed permanently from the scene, he fully acknowledges the 

effects of its legacy on the Vietnamese national heritage: 

Today Marxism has replaced Confucianism as a doctrine 
of political and social action, and a new revolution- 
ary ethic has replaced Confucianism in Vietnam. Any 
attempt to revive Confucianism is useless. But, con- 
trary to what p se udo- re vo 1 u ti o n a r i e s believe, Viet- 
namese Marxists consider Confucianism and the work of 
the scholars part of their national heritage, to be 
assimilated by the new society. ' 



A recent analysis has attempted to distinguish the views of 
Paul Mus and Dr. Nguyen Khoc Vien on this subject by alleging 
that Mus derives Vietnamese affinity for Marxism directly from 
the Confucian mandarin elite.®® While this may be so, Mus 
nevertheless addressed its relationship to the peasant society. 
Mus firmly believed that whatever form of leadership ultimately 
prevailed, subsequent to the Vietnamese revolution, it would have 
to adopt their administrative policies to the traditional expec- 

C Q 

tations of the Vietnamese peasants. Mus maintained that: 

Among the many reasons for Communist success the 
most essential one is the relevancy of their values to 
the lives villagers must lead. This relevancy springs 
from a conception of society as a communal as distinct 
from a secular organi zati on--a conception which offers 
a comprehensive explanation for a new sense of commun- 
ity in which rural people can participate. 00 

In this sense the views of Paul Mus and Dr. Nguyen Khac Vien 
run Da ral 1 el . 

Stephen B. Young, in an ambitious assessment, 61 believes 
that Marxism is but a transition in elite ideology, and is 
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antagonistic to the Vietnamese peasant population. In his 
view Communism has succeeded not so much because of its simi- 
larities to Confucianism, but because the Vietnamese commu- 
nists, as mandarins, knew best how to manipulate a power 
structure to play on the dependency needs of the Vietnamese 
people.. He sees Vietnamese Communists as Viet Nam's new 
mandar i ns . 

The present writer views with caution this proposal that 
the Marxist elite in Hanoi are but new mandarins, even though 
this assessment would make easy the attempt to link Viet 
Nam's present expansionism with its historic pattern. Yet at 
the other extreme, there are hazards in assuming that Viet 
Nam and the Soviet Union are of one mind concerning the appli- 
cation of Marxist international ideology. ^ 

Vietnamese decision making reflects the influences of its 
national heritage and communist ideolooy. In a sense, commu- 
nism in Viet Nam is a veneer that Hanoi is trying to unite 
with the fabric of Vietnamese society. Because of communism's 
similarities to traditional Confucianism, its prospects for 
success are perhaps qood. Yet, there are inherent contradic- 
tions. Marxism itself is a Western ideology. In this respect 
Viet Nam has adopted but another colonial mantle. Time will 
be the test of how and to what degree these social doctrines 
will be assimilated. 

For the present, the distinction between Hanoi's communist 
culture and Viet Nam's political tradition is important to 
recognize. As of yet, it remains an imperfect assimilation, 
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despite their areas of confluence. Analysts examining Viet 
Nam's decision making process should bear in mind Viet Nam's 
national heritage and the recurring patterns of its long tra- 
dition. The trend toward reqional integration in the present 
period is a consequence of the ill-defined mix between Viet 
Nam's political tradition and its communist culture. 

C. VIETNAMESE CONCEPTS OF INTEGRATION: ORIGINS AMD THE ICP 

Generally speaking, the external relations of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Viet Nam (DRVN) have found expression in 
two principal forms: political action and military conflict. 

The purpose of this chapter is to examine the former. The 
military dimensions of Hanoi's policies, while important, 
have been discussed in detail elsewhere; and, although refer- 
ences will be made to military campaigns in conjunction with 
this discussion of political policies (or for reasons of 
balance and completeness), it will not be the focus of this 
chapter. 

Almost exclusively, the political dimension of the DRV M's 
regional relations has been guided by the manifesto of the 
Indochinese Communist Party (ICP). In addition, the core 
cadres of the Viet Minh had come from the ranks of the ICP. 

The present-day Viet Nam Communist Party, and its predecessor 
--the Viet Mam Workers Party--have been alternate forms of 
the Indochinese Communist Party. The ICP has been the pulse 
of communist activity in the region since its founding in 1930. 
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The very name, Indochinese Communist Party, suggests the 
intention to establish a single communist regime throughout 
Indochina. This desire is well documented. The degree to 
which this intention was an expression of Vietnamese desires, 
and the degree to which this intention found fulfillment, are 
the objects of this chapter's analysis. The search for an 
answer demands a careful examination of the origins of the 
ICP, and an assessment of its political statements. These two 
areas form the major sections of this chapter. 

The extent to which Vietnamese concepts of federation 
were, in fact, a product of the ICP's political platform, and 
consequently subject to pressures bearing on the ICP, provides 
the rationale for the forthcoming detailed analysis of the 
development of the Indochinese Communist Party. 

1 . The ICP and Origins of Communist Concepts of Integration 



Vietnam has not abandoned its idea of an Indo- 
china Federation. It has been implementing this 
idea systematically through continuous planning 
and operations since 1930. 



Pol Pot 
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1978 



The Communist Party of Indo-China is founded. It 
is the Party of the working class. It will help 
the proletarian class to lead the revolution in 
order to struggle for all the oppressed and ex- 
pl oi ted peopl e. . 

Nguyen Ai Quoc° , 1930 

Conflict, once again, plagues Indochina. Democratic Kam- 
puchea maintains that conflict in Indochina is a consequence 
of Hanoi's attempt to establish an Indochina Federation. The 
PRC echoes this claim. Viet Mam denies it. 
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The purpose of this chapter is to examine the historical 
origins of the concept of an Indochina Federation. It will 
survey Vietnamese concepts of federation. It is the thesis of 
this analysis that problems of ambiguity and context render 
present-day allegations of Federation irrelevant, 
a. Ho Chi Minh and the ICP 

The roots of Vietnamese concepts of federation 
rest, in part, in the origins of the Indochinese Communist 
Party. That the leaders of Democratic Kampuchea believe this 
to be true is suggested by the introductory quotations above. 

Events themselves do not tell the full story of the foun- 
ding of the ICP. This added dimension can only be provided 
by a sense of the spirit of the times in which they unfold. 

The discussion of the ICP and external factors will strive to 
present such a blend between events and historical background 

There is a tendency to view the origins and development 
of the Indochinese Communist Party as having occurred under 
the protective direction of Ho Chi Minh, then known as Mguyen 
Ai Quoc. While this is to a large extent true, it is a simp- 
lification that demands gual i fication. The course of the ICP 
and the career of Nguyen Ai Quoc are certainly bound up with 
one another. Yet, it is a history that is marked by diver- 
gence and confluence; and its course has been neither fully 
logical nor inevitable. 

One path, that of the Indochinese Communist Party itself, 
has been punctuated by bends and breaks. Founded in Hong Kona 
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in 1930 as the Vietnam Communist Party, the party shortly 
thereafter changed its name to the Indochinese Communist 
Party. The ICP was not permitted to function legally and 
openly in Indochina until 1936. Forced to go underground 
once again in 1939, the Party suffered continued harassment 
until its dissolution in November, 1945. Its core cadres, 
members of the Indochina Association of Marxist Studies, re- 
emerged as the Lao Dong, or Vietnam Workers Party, in 1951. 
After national reunification, the VWP changed its name to the 
Vietnam Communist Party in December, 1976. 

The second path is that of Ho Chi Minh. As an agent of 
the Comintern, and a fervent nationalist, it is reasonable to 
believe that conflicting interests, on occasion, arose. Yet 
it is apparent that Ho handled these difficulties with the 
same dexterity that would later mark his close association 
with the feuding Soviets and Chinese. 

Bernard Fall maintains that throughout his whole life. Ho 

never quite reconciled within himself the conflicting demands 

of overall Communist strategy and his own love for his 

country. Yet Fall believes that Ho Chi Minh's patriotism 

6 5 

overrode his allegiance to international Communism. 

The need for this distinction between the development of 
the Indochinese Communist Party, and the career of Ho will 
become apparent as the following paragraphs examine the 
notion of federation in its Vietnamese context. 
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b. The ICP and External Influences 

Unfolding events in China during the 1920's 
spelled high opportunity for the revolutionary cause through- 
out Asia. Nationalist fervor and social revolution, domin- 
ated the social atmosphere of the elites in Indochina. Amidst 
this backdrop of anticolonial unrest Vietnamese communism was 
born in Canton in 1925.®® 

Communism in Vietnam during the late 1920's was racked by 
factionalism. Debate centered primarily on the issue of the 
formation of a true communist party; prior to this time revo- 
lutionary leagues were a common organizational unit. 

Conservative elements believed that Marxism in Vietnam 
was not yet sufficiently mature to warrant the transformation 
from a revolutionary league to a communist party, and that the 
multitude of members were but Datriots with ideas of national- 
ism and little commitment to Marxism and social revolution. 
Douglas Pike, a noted Indochina scholar, maintains that Ho 
reportedly "argued in Moscow in the summer of 1927 against 
formation of a communist party in Vietnam on the grounds that 
no one in Vietnam understood the word 'communism'"®' 7 

Conversely, proponents in the debate argued for compliance 
with the Comintern's Sixth Congress which "had given clear 
indication that revolutionaries in Asia should prepare to 
transform themselves into formal communist parties as soon as 

c p 

conditions were met". 

Communist disunity and contention in Indochina, which 
smacked of personality conflicts and petty rivalries, was 
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a source of serious concern for Moscow; and an irritation for 
the Comintern. In response to the formation of an Indochi- 
nese Communist Party (ICP) by one faction, others followed 
suit forming the Annam Communist Party (ACP) and the Indo- 
chinese Communist League (ICL). Each petitioned the Comin- 
tern for recognition. The response to these requests was a 
caustic Comintern directive that ordered formation of a 
single unified party; 



Divisions among various Communist groups. . .cannot 
be tol erated. . . the most urgent important task of 
all Communists in Indochina is to form a revolu- 
tionary party with a proletarian class base, that 
is, a popular Communist Party of Indochina. It 
should be the only Communist organization in Indo- 
china. ..The Indochina Communi st Party should bring 
together all Communist groups. 9 



Recent Soviet analysts confirm the Comintern's direction 
of events: 



The Comintern gave them its recommendations which 
proved very valuable. The Comintern wanted Indo- 
china to have one strong and united Communist Party, 
and in its letter, 'On the Establ i shmentof a Commu- 
nist Party in Indo-China' (October 27, 1929), it 
said; "Divisions and controversy among these qroups 
can have a very bad effect on revol uti ona ry agita- 
tion in Indo-China. The key problem facing all Indo- 
Chinese Communists, a problem which brooks no delay, 
is to estblish a revolutionary proletarian party, 
that is, a massive Communist Party--a single Commu- 
nist organization for the whole of Indo-China. /J 

The Comintern subsequently directed Nquyen Ai Ouoc to 
effect a unification between the factions. Proceedino from 
Siam, where he had been working secretly to organize 30,000 
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Vietnamese living there into a nationalist association, he 
arrived in Hong Kong in January 1930.7* 

Under Nguyen Ai Quoc's direction a solution was rapidly 
achieved, and the Vietnamese Communist Party was formed on 
February 3 , 1930 . It was to be considered a new organization, 
not just a continuation of previous parties. 

The Vietnamese communist movement subsequently became in- 
tegrated into the regional and world wide communist system. 

At the lowest (or national) level, the Party was equal to the 
Siam and Malay Communist parties. These parties w.ere subord- 
inated to the Southern Bureau of the Comintern Far Eastern 
Bureau which was directed from Moscow. 

The Comintern, however, was not yet satisfied. According 
to Pike, "Being oriented toward pan-Asian rather than toward 
nati onal -1 evel communism, it was particularly displeased with 
the parochial choice of name: The Vietnamese Communist Party. t - 
An official party history describes the concern as follows: 

After studying the documents of the Unification 
Meeting, the communist international immediately sent 
a letter with instructions to the Viet Mam Commu- 
nist Party amending a number of points in the line 
and tasks of the Vietnamese revolution and with 
suggestions about the question of chanqina the 
Party's name to Indochinese Communist Party. 6 

"Apparently over the demure of Ho Chi Minh", the Party 
Central Committee changed the name to the Indochinese Commu- 
nist Party in October, 1930. 74 it was awarded national 
section status by the Comintern in April, 1931 . 7^ 
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Central to the purpose of this analysis is the relation- 
ship between Vietnamese Communists and those of Laos and 
Cambodia. While most of the organizational relationships 
remain a mystery, some facts are known. For example, the ICP 
directed party activity in Laos and Cambodia. It founded the 
Laos Regional Party Committee in 1930 and chapters in Vien- 
tiane, Savannakhet, Thakhet, and Pakse had emerged in 1933. 

The Cochin Chinese Regional Party Central Committee apparently 
administered Party activity in Cambodia during the 1930' s.^ 

The preceding paragraphs serve to illustrate the degree 
to which the ICP was initially molded to conform to Comintern 
interests. The incident regarding the name change is not 
offered as proof that Ho Chi Minh did or did not seek to con- 
trol the communist parties of Laos and Cambodia. By itself 
it contains insufficient evidence to be argued for either 
case. What is valuable to note is the positive control 
assumed by the Comintern in directing this name change--and 
that it was the Comintern and not Ho that demanded the 
formation of a unified Indochinese Communist Party. 

Communist activities during the early to mid-1930's were 
guided by a Vietnamese-drafted "Program of Action". It was 
adopted in 1932 with Moscow's approval. The Program included 
a section on "Basic Tasks of the Indochinese Revolution". 

While similar to Mguyen Ai Ouoc's Ten Point Manifesto of 1930, 
the Program went well beyond it. Self-determination for the 
Laotians, Cambodians, and other nationalities in French Indo- 
china was assured in the "Program of Action."^ 
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Comintern control of the ICP quickly reemerged. The 
appearance in 1934 of the "right to separate" campa i gn- -wh i c h 
proposed self-determination for the minority peoples in Indo- 
china-incurred the Comintern's wrath. Instead of seeking a 
close union of Annamites with the Cambodian's, Laotians, and 
other nationalities, 78 which would have paralleled Moscow's 
rapprochement with France pursuant to Hitler's anti-Soviet 
policy, the right to separate challenged it. The desire of 
some Vietnamese Communists to link the "right to separate" to 
the "right of Cambodian, Laotion, and other nationalities to 
self-determination" was not tolerated by the Comintern. 79 

During this period of strict Comintern control the Indo- 
chinese Communist Party held a meeting in March, 1935. The 
Party's resolution on policy regarding nationalities as quoted 
in The Kampuchea Dossier , published in Hanoi, 1978, stipulated 

After drivina the French imperialists out of Indo- 
china, every nation will have the right to self- 
determination; it may join the Indochinese Feder- 
ation or set up a separate state; it is free to join 
or leave the Federation; it may follow whichever 
system it likes. The fraternal alliance must be 
based on the principles of revol utionary sincerity, 
freedom and equal ity. u 

The Comintern's demand for unconditional adherence to 
Moscow's line, its demand for iron discipline, and the stress 
placed on the "monolithic leadership" within the Indochinese 
Communist Party, was itself a result of this new shift in 
Moscow's diplomacy. It was dictated by the need to ensure 
Indochinese allegiance to the Comintern as Moscow began a 
policy of r a p p r oc h erne n t with France, i.e., a united-front 

O 1 

policy in response to the anti-Soviet policy of Hitler. 01 
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2 . Summary and Assessm e n t 



During the decade of the 1930's external factors 
heavily influenced the policies of the Indochinese Communist 
Party. It was an infant organization that depended on the 
guidance and support of the Comintern. 

The Comintern adopted policies which did not always run 
parallel to Indochina's interests. The instances of Comintern 
influence in selection of the party name, and Comintern 
throttling of the "right to separate" movement illustrate but 
two examples of Moscow's overlordship. Consequently, this 
constraint on the independence of the Laotian and Cambodian 
communist parties can be viewed as a result of external fac- 
tors--and not necessarily part of a desire on the part of the 
Vietnamese dominated ICP to absorb the Laotian and Cambodian 
commi ttees . 

Moscow's eurocentric united front policy was the last 

O 9 

major issue in which the Comintern was involved in Vietnam. 4, 

By the late 1930's, Comintern interest in Asia began to de- 
cline. The Stalin purge trials and the threat of war in Europe 
were principal factors. William J. Duiker identifies a Soviet 
source as conceeding that Comintern influence in Asia had 
"practically ended" by the late 1930 ' s--several years before 

Q 9 

the Comintern's dissolution. 

In 1940 Nguyen Ai Quoc returned to South China and took 
control of the Party. He returned to Vietnam in 1943, the 
same year the Comintern was dissolved. During this early 
period Ho Chi Minh directed the activities of his party while 



under the watchful eye of the Comintern. Yet it is not 
direct relationship between "leaders" and "the lead". During 
this time Moscow's direction was neither consistent nor 
uniform. Complicating the relationship is the ambiguous 
degree to which Ho Chi Minh acted as an agent of the 
Comintern or as an independent agent bent on pursuing what he 
percieved to be the Vietnamese national interest. 

An agreement in support of the belief that it was Ho Chi 
M i n h ' s desire to dominate all of Indochina overemphasizes the 
role and influence of "the man" at a time when Ho lacked the 
power and political stability to act. While an Indochinese 
federation may have been a pipe dream, there is clear 
evidence to support the belief that Ho objected to its 
coloni’al implications. How Ho Chi Minh acted when he later 
had more power and stability will be examined in later 
chapters . 

Before addressing Vietnamese concepts of regional 
integration, this point in Vietnam's historical development 
provides a convenient place to shift tracks and examine 
French concepts of integration in Indochina. The following 
section will examine the notion of federation in the context 
of French rule in Indochina. 

This section, while germane to a complete discussion of 
federation in Indochina, should not be equated on par with 
indigenous Vietnamese efforts toward greater association. 
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D. FRENCH CONCEPTS OF FEDERATION IN INDOCHINA 

Peninsular Southeast Asia was a strategic area in the 
Franco-British competition for the prizes of empire. 

France's early interest in the region was largely a function 
of the scramble for access to the expected riches of China's 
interior. In this context, the Mekong River was seen as a 
possible back door free from British i nterference. 

Viewed from the perspective of the river there is a 
proclivity to regard the territories which form its banks as 
a single unit. Yet, as was illustrated earlier, the cultures 
that inhabit the banks of the Mekong are vastly different. 

As a result of these cross-cutting factors, the political 
creation of French Indochina was highly artificial. 

The French administrative structure in Indochina was com- 
plex. Cochin China was the only territory which was a colony 
in the narrow constitutional sense. Arrangements concluded 
in 1884 created a protectorate over Tonkin and Annam. After 
1887 all five regions (the above three plus Laos and Cambodia) 
were brought together under the cognizance of a single gover- 
nor-general to form the Union Indochi noise. The trend 
of French administration was toward centralized control. Paul 

Doumer, the energetic Go vernor-General from 1897 to 1902, 

8 5 

was a key figure in this centralization process. 

The relevance of this trend toward centralization to the 
discussion of the concept of federation in Indochina emerges 
in the period of the Second World War. 
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When France yielded to German occupation in June, 1940, 
the repercussions from the fall of the Republic were quickly 
felt throughout Southeast Asia. The arrival of Japanese 
troops in northern Indochina in September, 1940 spelled the 
end of an era for French colonialism in Indochina. 

During the Japanese occupancy of Indochina, the French and 
Japanese engaged in a political struggle in which the Indo- 
chinese people were reduced to the role of pawns. Admiral 
Jean Decoux, who had replaced Governor-General Georges Catroux 
in July, 1940, promoted the development of the five Indochinese 
states (Tonkin, Annam, Cochinchina, Laos, and Cambodia) within 
a federal framework. Initially, the Japanese were content 
with the framework of French control in Indochina. ^ This 
concept of an Indochina Federation - "a mutually beneficial 
organization of different peoples, each with their separate 
traditions, held together and directed by France", was put 
forward to counter the appeal of a Japanese "Greater East 

q 7 

Asian Co-Prosperity Sphere". 

While the Japanese were the actual masters of Indochina, 
French admi ni stratiors still Governed the countryside and 
villages until 1945. The Japanese rarely, if ever, stepped 

q q 

foot into the rural areas. 

However, the events of the Spring of 1945 ushered in a 
dramatic change. On March 9, the Japanese dissolved the 
French government, thereby immobilizing both political and 
military forces. Announcing that "the colonial status of 
French Indochina had ended", the Japanese declared Vietnam to 
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be independent. On March 11, Vietnamese Emperor Bao Dai 
announced the French-Vi etnamese Treaty of 1884 abrogated and 
reaffirmed Vietnam's independence. He proclaimed Tonkin and 
Annam to be united. King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia 
announced his nation's independence on March 13, as did King 
Sisavang Vong of Laos in April.^ 

- Free French designs on the future of Indochina had been 
first made public in December, 1943. The De Gaullists issued 
a statement advocating federalism which proclaimed that the 
regions of Indochina were to be autonomous states within the 
French association. While it promised political and economic 
reforms, it envisioned "nothing more than an autonomous status 
for Indochina within a larger association of France and her 
overseas territories". ^ 

Anticipating the allied victory over Germany and eventual 
defeat, the French Provisional Government issued another 
declaration on Indochina on March 24, 1945. (This statement 
pre-dated the existence of Ho Chi Minh's provisional govern- 
ment.) Providing for a federal Indochina within the French 
Union, the nationals of the federation were to have double 
citizenship and access to all federal posts and positions in 
Indochina and throughout the Union. While the Federation 
would have its own armed forces, foreign affairs and defense 
were to be French controlled. The text of the declaration is 
reprinted in Appendix B. 

A number of hurdles impeded the reestablishment of French 
control over Indochina. The death of Franklin Roosevelt in 
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April, 1945 ended U.S. resistance to the reestablishment of 
French colonial control over Indochina and eliminated one 
such hurdle. The Truman administration, directed by a Euro- 
pean-oriented State Department - which argued that France's 
colonial possessions were necessary for her post-war recovery- 
supported France's return to Indochina. 

Decisions reached at Potsdam in July, 1945, had determined 
that Chinese troops would accept the surrender of the Japanese 
troops north of the 16th parallel, while the British would do 
the same south of it. The ultimate status of French Indo- 
china had not been determined. At the time of the Japanese 
surrender in August, 1945 problems of transport delayed the 
return of French forces to Indochina. During this time per- 
iod Ho Chi Minh negotiated with the Chinese for control of 
Tonkin. Although desirous of influence in Indochina, the 
Chinese viewed Vietnam more as a bargaining chip in their 
dealings with France. Tonkin was ceded to France in exchange 
for the relinquishment of French claims in Southern China. 

In February, 1946, a Franco-Sino Treaty was signed which pro- 
vided for the withdrawal of all Chinese troops from Viet Mam 
by the end of March, 1946. The French agreed to renounce all 
extraterri tori al and related rights in China. In essence, 
the Chinese decided to sacrifice Vietnamese independence for 
French economic and political concessions. 

The Bri ti sh-French Civil Affairs Agreement of October 
1945 gave the French full authority to administer Indochina 
south of the 16th parallel. 
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Of course, the biggest hurdle blocking France's effective 
return to control was the resistance offered by the Vietminh, 
a nationalist-communist dominated revol uti onary league formed 
in 1941 to promote Vietnam's independence. Vietnamese desires 
for independence had been developing apace and apart from 
French intentions regarding the future of Indochina. Two days 
after Japan's surrender, at a meeting of the People’s National 
Congress at Tan Trao, Ho Chi Minh was elected president of 
the provisional government. Admi st a "genuine popular revolu- 
tion" that exceeded the expectations of the Vietminh, the 
Vietminh swept into Hanoi, occupied governmental buildings 
and took control of the local stores of arms. The Japanese 

Q 1 

looked on passively. 

Deferring to student demands. Emperor Bao Dai decided 
against calling upon the Vietminh to form a new government - 
which he had been prepared to do on August 22, 1945. Instead 
he abdicated, granting power to the provisional government 
formed by the Vietminh. According to I. Milton Sacks, this 
act "effectively signified to the tradition-minded Vietnamese 
people that a great historical shift of power had taken place, 
and that the new Democratic Republic of Vietnam now had the 

Q O 

mandate of heaven." 

With Vietnam having declared its independence on 
September 2, 1945, Ho Chi Minh was now in a position to engage 
the French. The result of the first series of negotiations 
was the signing of the March 6, 1946 French-Vietnamese Agree- 
ment. The provisions of this agreement, which vaguely 
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described Vietnam's relationship to France, stated that: 

The French government recoqnizes the Republic of 
Vietnam as a free state, having its own government, 
parliament, army and treasury, belonging to the 
Indo-Chinese Federation and to the French Union. 

Concerning the unification of the three (Tonkin, 

Annam, and Cochin-China), the French government 
binds itself to carry out the decisions taken by 
the population through a referendum. ^ 

Negotiations regarding the diplomatic relations of Vietnam 
with fore i an states, and the future status of Indo-China, 
were postponed indefinitely. 

Efforts to address unresolved issues were enjoined at 
Dalat on April 18 1946. Two principal areas of concern at 
the First Dalat Conference were the undefined nature of the 
diplomatic relations of Vietnam with foreign states, and the 
future status of Indo-China and the north. 

In terms of tangible accomplishments, the Dalat Conference 
yielded little. However, in terms of what France's ideas of 
a federation were, the conference provides valuable insight. 

The French High Commissioner was to remain the prominent 
figure of the Federation. He was to be both president of the 
Indochinese Federation and representa ti ve of the French Union. 
His responsibilities included direction of federal services, 
enforcement of federal laws, and selection of federal comm- 
issioners and advisors who would report only to himself. 

The Federation would also have an assembly of states. 

Fifty of the sixty seats would be granted to the five divisions 
of Indochina (ten each to Tonkin, Annam, Cochin China, Laos, 
and Cambodia). The remaining ten would be held by French 
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interests. By this arrangement French control was assured; 

Tonkin and Annam could have been outvoted by French and French- 

dominated regimes in Cochin China, Cambodia and Laos.^ 

At Dalat the Vietnamese would only agree with the French 

that some sort of federal assembly should exist. 

By the time of the Dalat Conference, however, tangible 

evidence of French ideas of federation had appeared in 

Cambodia (and Laos). France effected a modus vivendi with 

the kingdom of Cambodia on January 7, 1946. The Commissioner 

of the French Republic was empowered to maintain order and 

issue and enforce regulations. He also directed the various 

French services in the country. 

Additionally, the French Commissioner was to be personal 

advisor to the King, having access to both him and Cabinet- 

meetings. He nominated the French advisors and experts who 

dominated the bureaucratic structure at all levels. 

The Franco-Cambodi an Agreement determined a large number 

of federal services: federal justice, treasury, higher and 

secondary education, customs, mines, railroads, foreign immi- 

qration, and large-scale public works.^ 

Ellen Hammer, basing her evaluation on facts obtained 

from Journal Officiel de la Federation In do chino ise , assessed 

the French concept of Federation stating: 

The lesson of French policy in Cambodia was that the 
Vietnamese were not the only people in Indochina to 
talk federation without practicing it. The intricate 
administrative structure envisaged by France for Indo- 
china was as remote from Federation as the loose eco- 
nomic u n de r s ta n d i n g favored by the Vietnamese. Feder- 
ation, implying a division of power between the 
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various constituent units, on the one hand, and 
the federal government, on the other, did not exist 
in pre-war Indochina, where supreme power was di- 
vided between the French Governor General and the 
French Government in Paris. Whatever powers were 
enjoyed by subdivisions of the federation did not 
belong to them by right, but were delegated from 
above by the French central government and were ex- 
ercised directly or indirectly by French officials. 
Despite a somewhat wider participation in the ad- 
ministration of the country after 1945, the situation 
in Cambodia remained much the same as before the 
war. It was not easy to differentiate between what 
the French described as a federal structure and what 
was in fact the machinery of French rule. 6 

A qualitative feel for Vietnamese notions of federation 

can be gleaned from Ho Chi Minh's statement regarding the 

conclusion of the conference: 

Both our delegations have recognized the need to 
form an Indochinese Federation. In this Federation 
all the states concerned will be linked not with 
hampering bonds, but with unifying and strengthening 
bonds. We agree on the principle of the creation 
of a federal organism providing it allows the members 
of the federation to prosper freely while remaining 
i ndependen t. . . We must still determine the methods by 
which this federation is to be realized. ' 

As the dres s-rehearsal , Dalat presaged an inauspicious 
start for the Fontainbleau Conference held during the summer 
of 1946. As at Dalat, Fontainbleau underscored the extreme 
differences between French and Vietnamese concepts of feder- 
ation. The French delegation viewed the French Union as a 
federation of nations led by France. They insisted on unity 
of diplomacy, and control of armed forces, finances, and 
courts . 

The Vietnamese advocated a Union in which status would be 
accorded based on state population. They proposed that the 
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federation's powers should be limited to making recommenda- 
tions to the member states. 

Chances for what little progress might have been made 
between the French and Vietnamese were undercut by an ad hoc 
second Dalat Conference. Ordered by the High Commissioner of 
France for Indochina, Admiral d' Argenlieu, delegates from 
Laos, Cambodia, and "southern Annam" were invited to attend. 
The second Dalat Conference successfully upstaged Fontain- 
bleau and destroyed the Vietnamese negotiating strength. 

Refusing to return to Vietnam empty-handed. Ho Chi Minh 
accepted a modus vivendi . The agreement skirts the issue of 
Cochin China's relations with the north and once again post- 
pones decision on the nature of Vietnam's relations with 
foreign countries. The document is contained in Appendix B. 
It was the last effective negotiation between France and 
Vietnam until Geneva, 1954. 

Having reviewed French plans for federation during the 
period of French rule in Indochina, this analysis now returns 
to Vietnamese concepts of federation. The following section 
picks up with the declaration of independence of the Democra- 
tic Republic of Vietnam. 

As was stated in the introductory paragraph to this 
section, it is indigenous Vietnamese concepts of greater 
association that are the focus of this analysis. 
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E. THE DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM: VIETNAMESE CONCEPTS 

OF INTEGRATION AND STEPS TOWARD FEDERATION 

Having thus far examined the origins of the Indochinese 

Communist Party, the external factors which influenced it, 

and consequences for the communists of Vietnam, Cambodia, and 

Laos, the following sections will focus on the Ho Chi 

Mi nh-di rec ted policies of the Democratic Republic of Viet 

Nam . 



1 . The First Official Statement 

Having declared independence on September 2, 1945, the 
Provisional Government of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
issued its first official foreign policy statement on October 
25. The document clearly emphasized the need for the cooper- 
ation of Laos and Cambodia in Vietnam's developing struggle 
with the French: 

Our desire to cultivate friendship with Cam- 
bodia and Laos on the basis of self-determination 
of peoples is more earnest as, in the past, in the 
present juncture and in the future, there have been, 
are, and will be common features in the respective 
fates of the three nations. Having been under 
French domination, we must make common efforts to 
overthrow the French yoke and avoid taking any 
separate step which might be prejudicial to the 
independence of others. Mutual help is necessary 
to the recovery and maintenance of independence. 
Furthermo re , as Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam will 
have many economic bounds (sic), the three nations 
will assist one another to reconstruct their respec- 
tive countries and advance, side by side, on the 
path of progress.” 

Tersely stated, this initial foreign policy statement 
lays the foundation upon which the Vietnamese desire their 
relationship with Laos and Cambodia to develop. Of note, 
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in the above statement is the reference to the fates of the 
three nations, implying some sense of common destiny. At this 
early stage Hanoi has explicitly stated that cooperation be- 
tween the three nations is not to be solely a function of ex- 
ternal threat. It acknowledges that Vietnam also recognizes 
the national self-determination and independence of Laos and 
Cambodia. 

2 . Dissolution of the ICP and Implications for Viet-Lao- 
Khmer Rel ati ons 



The autumn months of 1945 were frantic ones for the new 
regime in Hanoi. Amidst the general confusion of November, 
the Ho Chi Mi nh government made a startling announcement. At 
the end of its three-day conference, the Indochinese Commu- 
nist Party officially dissolved itself. The Party published 
a communique stating: 

1. Whereas, inconsideration of the given historical 
situation, both internationally and internally, the 
present moment is precisely an exceptional occasion 
for Viet Nam to reconquer her unitary independence; 

2. Whereas, in order to complete the Party's task in 
this immense movement of the Vietnamese people's 
emancipation, a national union conceived without 
distinction of class and parties is an indispens- 
able factor; 

3. Wishing to prove that the Communists, in so far as 
they are advance guard militants of the Vietnamese 
people, are always ready to make the greatest sacri- 
fices for national liberation, are always disDOsed 
to put the interest of the country above that of 
classes, and to give up the interests of the Party 
to serve those of the Vietnamese people; 

4. In order to destroy all misunderstandings, domestic 
and foreign, the Central Executive Committee of the 
Indochina Communist Party in meeting assembled on 
November 11, 1945, has decided to voluntarily dis- 
solve the Indochina Communist Party. 
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Those followers of Communism desirous of continuing 
their theoretical studies will affiliate with the 
Indo-china association of Marxist Studies. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE INDOCHINA COMMUNIST PARTY 
November 11, 1 945 99 

This statement officially dissolving the Indochinese Comm- 
unist Party is relevant to the discussion of Vietnamese, Lao- 
tian and Cambodian relations for three principal reasons. 

First, it implies the termination of Vietnamese coordination 
of the Laotian and Khmer revolutionary communist movements. 
Second, it makes quite clear that liberation and "unitary in- 
dependence" are Vietnam's primary objectives. Third, Laos and 
Cambodia are not even mentioned in the text. This implies that 
in comparison to Vietnam's domestic concerns of liberation 
and unification, the revol uti onary movements in Laos and Cam- 
bodia are clearly secondary. 

Concern over the implications of this move in the context 
of Vietnamese support for Laos and Cambodia was apparently 
well grounded. That such a statement had an impact on party 
members - particularly those concerned about Vietnam's 
influence in Laos and Cambodia- is beyond doubt. Evidently at 
this stage the misgivings were manageable, perhaps because as 
Ho Chi Mi nh himself later said: "...in reality it [the 
Party] went underground and, although underground, the Party 
continued to lead the administration and the people".'*’^ 
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